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Opportunities  for  Service  by  Catholics 
Among  American  Indians 


TO  see  the  Catholic  Indians  at  their 
best,  I  wish  you  could  attend  such 
a  Catholic  Indian  Congress  as  is  held 
every  summer  in  the  Dakotas.  There 
you  would  hear  in  the  women’s  meet¬ 
ing  where  the  men  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Societies  attend  but  are  silent,  the 
women  delegates  of  the  St.  Mary’s  So¬ 
cieties  before  several  thousand  Indians 
rendering  reports  of  the  work  of  each 
chapel  branch  and  discussing  the  prob- 


follow-through  to  till  the  soil.  In  these  ' 
times  of  the  multitudinous  jobless  and  ^ 
profitless  farmers,  you  may  say,  • 
“That  is  all  the  white  man  needs:  the  j 
chance  to  earn  a  living.”  But  the  In-  ^ 
dians  are  the  children  of  the  race  and  j 
the  children  of  our  nation.  By  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  the  Indians  are  the  wards  of  the 
nation.  Like  all  other  children,  they 
need  not  only  and  not  so  much  to  be 
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lems,  social  and  religious,  of  their 
people.  I  remember  hearing  a  Sioux 
woman  eloquently  describe  the  evils  of 
divorce :  how  when  a  couple  quarrels 
some  petty  white  lawyer  on  the  edge 
of  the  reservation  offers  to  secure  a 
divorce  for  twenty-five  dollars.  The 
diyorce  is  gotten  and  the  home  hope¬ 
lessly  broken.  With  keen  humor  and 
practical  philosophy  the  Indian  woman 
added,  “But  I  have  found  the  remed} 
for  my  own  home.  I  will  tell  you 
women  if  you  will  not  let  my  husband 
know.  When  I  find  -my  old  man  is 
getting  restless,  I  threaten  to  leave 
him.  That  makes  him  jealous  and  he 
settles  down  and  is  good.” 

America’s  Debt  to  Indians 

What  the  American  Indian  needs 
most  is  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  de¬ 
cent  living.  That  means  a  practical 
education  for  a  job,  timely  help  to  find 
the  job  and  human  encouragement  to 
hold  it,  or  the  same  guidance  and 


helped  as  to  be  taught  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  ' 

As  a  nation,  we  owe  a  debt  to  the 
Indians.  We  have  taken  from  them 
their  ancestral  means  of  livelihood, 
their  hunting  grounds  and  fishing  ; 
streams,  their  arable  lands  and  life-  . 
saving,  crop-growing  water.  Our  | 
treaties  with  them  all  promised  that  | 
our  word  would  be  kept  “as  long  as  ! 
the  grass  grows  and  the  rivers  run.”  ; 
But  we  have  cut  off  the  rivers 
and  so  killed  the  grass.  We  are  like  ! 
the  meanest  man  in  the  world,  of  whom  i; 
it  is  told  that  he  fed  his  wife  on  green  ^ 
persimmons  and  so  puckered  up  her  * 
mouth  that  she  could  take  no  food  ex-  ; 
cept  soup  through  a  straw.  And  then 
he  plugged  up  the  straw.  ■'  -i 

L  ' 

Plugging  Up  the  Strazv 

Here  is  a  striking  example  of  plug-J; 
ging  up  the  straw.  In  Arizona,  theff 
Pima  Indians  whose  immemorial  irri-f 
gation  ditches  and  gardens  are  de-lJ 
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scribed  by  the  earliest  white  explorers 
like  Father  Francisco  Garces  in  1775 
and  Captain  John  R.  Bartlett  in  1852, 
have  helplessly  beheld  the  river  above 
them  gradually  tapped  by  white  men 
until  the  Indians  could  raise  no 
garden.  The  Government  set  out  to 
make  proper  amends  by  building  the 
Coolidge  Dam  at  a  cost  of  over  $5,- 
000,000,  one  half  for  the  benefit  of 
Indians  and  the  other  half  for  whites, 
reimbursable,  that  is,  re-payable  in 
time,  by  both  classes  of  beneficiaries. 
So  now  at  last  the  Indians  had  the 
land  and  the  water.  But  they  had  no 
tools  with  which  to  plant  and  reap  and 
no  seed  for  a  crop,  and  they  had  al¬ 
most  forgotten  how  to  plant.  But 
due  to  the  initiative  of  the  Government 
Superintendent  at  Sacaton,  Albert  H. 
Kneale,  who  cleared  and  broke  the 
ground  and  due  to  the  practical  zeal 
of  the  missionary.  Father  Antonine 
Afillenbrink,  who  came  to  Washington 
to  back  up  the  Superintendent,  the  In¬ 
dians  have  been  provided  with  seed  to 
plant,  because  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  were  made  available  for  that 
purpose. 

In  passing,  I  must  remark  that  no 
better  illustration  can  be  given  of  the 
distinction  between  -carping  and  con¬ 
structive  criticism  than  just  that  in¬ 


stance  where  the  missionary  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  myself  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  easily  convinced  the  Indian 
Office  of  the  need  of  seed  and  tools 
for  the  Pima  Indians.  The  missionary 
was  constructive.  You  never  before 
heard  of  him  and  his  contribution.  Yet 
the  padre  removed  the  plug  from  the 
straw.  The  carping  critic  would  have 
broken  into  newspaper  headlines  with 
the  scandal  of  the  expenditure  of  $5,- 
000,000  by  the  Government '  to  no 
purpose,  whereas  the  additional  ex¬ 
penditure  of  about  1  per  cent  of  that 
amount  for  seed  and  implements  would 
make  available  both  the  land  and  the 
water.  Further  I  might  remark  that 
for  their  economic  training,  it  would, 
indeed,  have  been  ideal  if  the  Indians 
could  have  borrowed  money  under  a 
crop  mortgage  through  the  ordinary 
banking  channels  available  to  white 
men,  with  the  consequent  obligation  of 
repaying  principal  and  reasonable  in¬ 
terest  out  of  the  crop  instead  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  money  or  its  equivalent 
from  the  Government.  Even  though 
Government  advances  are  called  reim¬ 
bursable,  the  Indian  is  apt  to  consider 
the  money  as  due  him  from  his  Uncle 
Sam.  So  considered,  it  has  all  the 
evils  of  the  dole.  One  tribe,  the  Nav¬ 
ajo,  took  their  loan  seriously  and  paid. 


CONFIRMATION  CLASS  AT  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  MT.  PLEAS¬ 
ANT,  MICHIGAN.  REV.  JOHN  A.  MULVEY,  CATHOLIC  CHAPLAIN 
Prayer-books,  rosaries,  veils  and  wreaths,  supplied  by  Catholic  laywomen 
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WIDOWED  SIOUX  MOTHER  AND  FAMII.Y 
The  mother  has  since  died 


The  Rich  Indian 

A  false  impression  is  produced  by 
the  playing  up  in  newspaper  headlines 
and  articles  of  the  rare  rich  Indian. 
Not  only  is  the  rich  Indian  the  excep¬ 
tion  but  also  his  riches  come  generally 
from  the  fact  that  he  or  his  father 
was  deprived  of  good  land  elsewhere 
■  and  set  down  upon  what  the  white 
man  thought  at  the  time  was  worthless 
land,  although  later  the  worthless  land 
yielded  rich  deposits  of  oil  and  coal. 

The  vast  majority  of  Indians  are 
extremely  poor.  They  live  under  mis¬ 
erable  conditions.  They  are  afflicted 
with  disease.  And  they  are  underfed 
both  in  amount  and  balance  of  diet. 
In  housekeeping  and  sanitation  they 
are  nearer  the  wigwam  life  of  a  few 
rocks  for  a  fireplace  and  the  bare  floor 
for  a  bed  than  the  sanitary,  comfor¬ 
table  home  of  their  white  neighbors. 
Most  Indians  need  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  follow-up  and  farm  demon¬ 
stration  and  more  follow-up.  Pueblo 
Indians  know  how  to  farm,  but  general¬ 
ly  resist  new-fangled  methods. 


Constructive  Criticism  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment 

HE  American  Nation  and  the  |] 
A  Church  alike  have  done  and  are  I 
doing  for  the  Indians  more  than  was 
ever  done  by  any  other  nation  or  by 
the  Church  in  any  other  period  of  his¬ 
tory  for  a  dependent  people.  For  the 
current,  or  fiscal,  year  the  Government 
has  appropriated  nearly  twenty-five 
million  dollars  for  Indian  welfare  and 
the  Church  is  spending  over  half  a 
million.  Of  course,  a  half  million  buys 
much  more  for  the  Church  than  for 
the  Government.  The  Church’s  is  a 
priceless  service.  ; 

During  the  past  few  years  especially, 
much  criticism  has  been  directed 
against  the  Government  Indian  Ser¬ 
vice.  The  criticism  which  was  merely 
destructive  has  been  most  blatant  and 
most  unfair.  That  which  was  con¬ 
structive  has  borne  much  fruit  and 
promises  to  bear  more.  Merely  de¬ 
structive  and  most  unfair  criticism  fills 
up  a  recent  book,  with  a  sensational 
title.  The  constructive  criticism  is  well 
represented  by  the  survey  of  Indian 
problems*  made  in  1928  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Government  Research,  which 
is  independent  of  the  Government.  The 
survey  was  made  by  ten  specialists 
under  the  able  direction  of  Lewis 
Meriam  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  Hubert  Work.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  that  survey  and  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Lewis  Meriam  in  person  have 
been  guides  to  the  Indian  Office  in  its 
reorganization. 

Nevertheless  it  is  regrettable  in  any 
Institution  whether  commercial  or  gov¬ 
ernmental,  whether  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  or  the  Indian  Service,  that 
more  career  men  and  women  are  not 
found  to  fill  the  better  paid  positions. 
Nor  should  the  unjust  impression  be 
allowed  to  persist  that  employees  of 
the  Indian  Service  are  generally  in¬ 
capable  and  dishonest.  Neither  in  the 

*  The  Problem  of  Indian  Administration 
by  Meriam  and  Associates.  Institute  for 
Government  Research.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  Baltimore,  1928. 


Army  and  Navy  nor  in  the  Church 
itself,  can  greater  devotion  to  duty  and 
better  equipment  in  knowledge  he 
found  than  is  found  among  many 
men  and  women  in  the  Indian  Service. 
The  recent  appointment  of  trained 
specialists  at  the  head,  the  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  authority  and  the  increases  in 
salaries  throughout  the  service,  will 
give  more  room  for  the  initiative  of 
the  really  devoted  employee  friends  of 
the  Indians.  There  are  5,000  Govern¬ 
ment  employees,  1,500  of  whom  are 
Indians. 

Underfed  Children 

One  of  the  most  startling  findings 
of  the  Meriam  Survey  was  that  In¬ 
dian  children  in  Government  boarding 
schools  were  being  fed  on  a  ration  cost¬ 
ing  eleven  cents  a  day,  supplemented 
by  vegetables  and  fruit  from  school 
gardens  and  milk  from  school  dairies. 
But  in  many  schools  the  contented 
cows  and  the  vaunted  vegetables  and 
fruit  were  not  only  in  cans  but  also  in 
the  eleven  cents.  The  food  allowance 
has  been  more  than  trebled  so  that  it 
is  nearer  that  of  the  Army  ration.  The 
allowance  for  clothing  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  twent3^-two  dollars  a 
child  per  year  to  almost  twice  that 
amount. 

Educational  Reforms 

A  uniform  course  of  study  was 
abandoned  as  absurd.  For  instance,  I 
found  in  mountainous,  waterless  Ne¬ 
vada  that  the  Indian  children  who 


knew  no  English  had  been  learning 
reading  from  a  text  describing  a  ship 
at  sea.  That  lesson  surely  was  in  the 
words  of  Coleridge, 

“As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean.” 

On  the  other  hand  in  Arizona  I 
found  in  an  isolated  school,  a  born 
teacher,  Raymond  E.  Maher,  who  had 
given  the  Apache  children  who  knew 
no  English  theretofore  a  vocabulary  of 
nearly  one  hundred  words  taken  from 
the  life  of  the  cattle  range  which  is 
the  children’s  home.  But  even  the  moo 
of  the  cow  would  be  unfamiliar  to 
their  neighbors  and  kin,  the  Navajo 
children,  whose  life  is  lived  all  too 
\^oung  as  herders  of  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats. 

A  Practical  Education 

« 

The  Government’s  objective  is  to 
give  the  Indian  child  a  practical  educa¬ 
tion  with  vocational  work  in  the  upper 
grades.  More  labor  is  now  being  em¬ 
ployed  and  less  drudgery  demanded  of 
the  children  in  the  Indian  schools.  In 
the  Government  program  the  home  is 
properly  recognized  as  the  center 
about  which  education  revolves.  '  The 
Indian  parent  will  learn  many,  al¬ 
though  not  all,  lessons  brought  home 
daily  by  the  child  from  day  school, 
but  inversely  little  brought  home 
yearly  from  boarding  school.  There¬ 
fore  the  day  school  is  being  more  and 
more  extended.  There  are  now  5,600 
children  in  the  U.  S.  Government  day 


Brother  Hartman  and 
his  carpenter  boys 
who  built  the  gymna¬ 
sium  at  St.  Francis 
Mission,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  at  a  saving  of 
$25,000  to  the  Mis¬ 
sion. 
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schools  and  38,000  in  public  schools 
where  the  Federal  Government  pays 
the  county  or  district.  There  are  also 
23,000  children  in  Government  board¬ 
ing  schools.  But  there  are  9,000  In¬ 
dian  children  not  in  any  school. 

From  the  Reservation  to  the  City 

By  the  natural  drift  from  the  rural 
to  the  urban  community,  by  the  in¬ 
ability  to  make  a  living  on  the  farm 
where  even  the  white  farmer  at  pres¬ 
ent  fails  and  by  the  desire  to  give  their 
children  the  chance  which  they  did  not 
have,  to  learn  how  to  make  a  living, 
Indians  are  being  driven  into  cities. 
Now  many  fall  into  the  poorest  paid 
jobs,  the  cheapest  quarters  and  the 
worst  physical  and  moral  conditions. 
The  Indian  child  should  be  trained  to 
take  his  job  either  in  the  city  or  in  the 
Indian  country  as  he  chooses. 

Finding  a  job  for  the  boy  or  girl 
who  has  finished  the  Government  or 
mission  school, — a  follow-up  work 
long  neglected, — is  being  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  provided  for  by  the  new  Guidance 
and  Placement  Ofcers,  whose  work 
previously  was  mainly  placement  in 
vacation  periods.  That  was  known  as 
the  Outing  System.  The  new  officers 
are  located  in  several  important  centers 
where  Indians  naturally  congregate. 
These  cities  are  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
City,  Albuquerque,  Phoenix,  Salt 
Lake,  Los-  Angeles  and  Berkeley. 

Efficiency 

In  each  department  of  the  Indian 


service,  in  health,  in  education,  in  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  and  in  industry,  in 
forestry  and  in  irrigation,  competent 
directors  have  been  provided,  incom¬ 
petent  employees  are  being  weeded  out 
and  competent  ones  secured  through 
civil  service  examinations. 

Cooperation 

It  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
shown  to  missionaries  by  most  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  from  the  two  Commis¬ 
sioners  at  Washington  to  the  matrons 
in  the  schools.  One  superintendent, 
a  non-Catholic,  who  found  Catholic 
children  without  instruction  in  their 
religion,  obtained  catechisms,  selected 
Catholic  teachers  from  among  em¬ 
ployees  and  older  pupils  and  set  up  a 
Catholic  Sunday  School. 

Catholic  Church  Among  Indians 

NOW  as  to  the  work  of  the  Church 
for  Indians.  True  to  her  his¬ 
tory,  martyrs  not  only  like  the  priest 
saint,  Isaac  Jogues,  but  also  such  as 
the  layman  saint,  Rene  Goupil,  have 
poured  out  their  blood  to  enrich  the 
field  so  that  harvests  of  souls  might 
be  reaped  century  after  century.  The 
Church  in  the  United  States  as  such 
became  active  in  1791,  when  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Maine  sent  a  delegation  to 
Baltimore  to  Bishop  John  Carroll,  first 
Catholic  Bishop  in  the  country,  to 
plead  for  a  priest. 


SIOUX  INDIANS  IN  BLESSED  SACRAMENT  PROCESSION 
Holy  Rosary  Mission,  South  Dakota 
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IN  THE  MISSION  GARDEN 

Benedictine  Sisters  Dominica  and  Seraphine  with  Sioux  Indian  children  of 
St.  Bernard’s  Mission  Day  School,  North  Dakota 


The  Church  Today 

In  1874,  in  order  to  protect  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  Indians  and 
missionaries,  the  American  Bishops  set 
up  in  Washington  a  liaison  office  be¬ 
tween  Indian  missions  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  This  office  is  the  Bureau  of 
Catholic  Indian  Missions.  It  was 
formally  approved  by  the  Third 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  in  1884. 
The  Board  of  Directors  are  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Baltimore.  Besides  representing 
the  missions  and  the  Bishops  and 
priests  before  the  Government,  the 
Bureau  collects  funds  for  the  support 
of  Indian  missionaries  and  especially 
for  the  upkeep  of  Indian  mission 
schools.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau 
is  your  humble  servant.  The  Mar¬ 
quette  League  for  Catholic  Indian 
Missions  of  which  -Father  William 
Flynn  is  Secretary  General,  with  office 
in  New  York  City,  also  is  active  in 
securing  needed  financial  aid  for  the 
missions.  It  cooperates  fully  with  the 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 

The  Catholic  Church  today  min¬ 
isters  to  Indians  in  33  dioceses  in  21 
States  and  to  Indians  and  Eskimos  in 
-the  Territory  and  Vicariate  of  Alaska. 
There  are  nearly  400  mission  chapels 
attended  by  200  priests.  The  priests 
are  diocesan  and  order.  Among  the 
orders  are  the  Benedictines,  Capu¬ 


chins,  Francis¬ 
cans,  Jesuits, 
and  Fathers  of 
the  Sacred 
Heart.  Catholic 
mission  hoard- 
ing  schools 
number  43  and 
day  schools  45, 
or  a  total  of  88, 
with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  over 
7,500  Indian 
children  of 
whom  1675  are 
in  day  schools. 
The  children  are 
taught  by  a  few 
lay  women  and 
men  and  by  450 
Sisters  of  various  orders,  including, 
among  others.  Sisters  of  St.  Ann, 
St.  Benedict,  St.  Francis,  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Ursula,  The  Blessed  Sacrament, 
Charity  of  Providence  and  Loretto. 
The  Sisters  conduct  classes  in  grade 
subjects  and  train  the  Indian  girls 
in  domestic  science.  There  are  70 
Brothers  assisting  the  priests  and 
teaching  the  Indian  boys  useful  trades. 
Frankly,  however,  few  of  our  schools 
are  equipped  to  do  serious  vocational 
training.  Some  250  lay  men  and 
women,  including  Indian  catechists 
and  Indian  teachers  who  have  been 
trained  by  the  priests  and  Sisters,  give 
devoted  and  valuable  service,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  mission  day  schools.  In 
Government  schools  where  there  are 
8,500  Catholic  children,  religious  in- 


NICK  BLACK  ELK,  SIOUX  CATECHISl 
St.  Francis  Mission,  South  Dakota 


structions  and  services  are  given  by 
40  priests,  a  number  of  Sisters  and 
some  lay  people. 

Indians  Help  the  Church 

Out  of  their  own  money  owed  to 
them  for  the  surrender  of  their  land 
to  the  Government  in  the  past,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tribes  support  twelve  Catholic 
mission  schools  in  which  there  are 
2,000  Indian  boys  and  girls. 

Of  the  340,000  Indians  in  the 
United  States  approximately  one-third 
are  Catholics,  one-third  divided  up 
among  the  various  sects  and  one-third 
are  still  pagan.  Above  all,  we  must 
keep  the  Faith  among  the  Catholic  In¬ 
dian  children  in  the  mission  schools 
and  we  must  reach  the  Catholic  Indian 
children  in  the  Government  schools. 

Catholic  Schools  Get  no  Government 

Aid 

The  Catholic  Indian  schools  receive 
no  financial  aid  from  the  Government. 
A  great  number  of  Catholic  children 
must,  therefore,  attend  Government 
schools.  The  time  of  the  missionaries 


FLATHEAD  ORPHANS  FIND  A  HOME 
St.  Ignatius  Mission  Boarding  School,  Montana 


who  attend  Government  schools  is  ^ 
limited,  limited  both  by  their  many  f 
other  duties  and  by  the  school  sched-  ! 
Lile.  Although  many  non-Catholic  | 
employees  are  very  helpful  to  the  mis-  , 
sionary.  Catholic  employees  can  render  | 
great  service  not  only  for  the  Govern-  | 
ment  and  the  Indians  but  also  for  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  children,  and  that  both 
in  the  line  of  duty  and  on  the  em¬ 
ployees’  own  time.  The  Government 
Indian  Service  ofifers  cordial  but  :! 
limited  cooperation,  and  protects  the  j 
children  from  proselyting.  i 

The  Givil  Service  j 

i 

In  the  Government  Indian  Service,  ■ 
the  pay  is  fair.  From  time  to  time 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  holds  is 
competitive  examinations  for  posi-  i 
tions.  Among  the  positions  are  I 
teacher  in  the  grades,  teacher  of  home  i 
economics,  graduate  nurse,  boys’  and 
girls’  advisors,  typist  and  clerk.  Why  j 
not  make  the  great  adventure?  Or  j 
suggest  to  others  to  make  it?  Write  [ 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
application  blanks  for  the  positions 
desired.  The  address  is  simply  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D. 

C.  Appointment  does  not  depend  on 
political  pull  but  only  on  success  in 
examination  and  a  vacancy  to  be  filled. 

Outstanding  Catholics’  Service 

I  FT  me  give  you  a  few  outstanding 
^  instances  of  services  rendered  by 
lay  Catholics  to  the  Indians  in  the 
name  of  God  and  country.  First,  on 
the  Government  Board  of  Indian  1 

I 

Commissioners  which  serves  without 
pay  and  which  is  advisory  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  a  sort  of  Indian  cabinet,  are 
two  Catholics:  Mr.  John  J.  Sullivan, 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer  in  the  best  sense, 
who  in  the  summers  since  his  appoint¬ 
ment  in  1924  has  made  personal  visita¬ 
tions  and  twelve  reports  on  Indians, 
and  Rear  Admiral  Charles  Henry  T. 
Lowndes,  U.  S.  Navy,  Medical  De¬ 
partment,  retired,  appointed  to  the 
Board  within  the  year,  who  is  the 
first  medical  officer  to  serve  on  that 
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important  Board  in  its  sixty-two  years 
of  existence.  Health  is  a  paramount 
problem  among  Indians. 

Among  the  many  Superintendents, 
the  late  Thomas  F.  McCormick  in 
California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
protected  his  Indians  against  encroach¬ 
ments  by  whites,  inspired  the  Indians 
to  programs  of  intelligent  farming  and 
sought  markets  for  the  products  of 
farm  and  Indian  art.  One  need  among 
the  Indians  today  is  to  find  the  market 
and  to  encourage  the  Indians  to  pro¬ 
duce  native  art  and  industry. 

Catholic  Clinic 

Among  lay  people  who  are  working 
in  the  service  of  the  Church  there 
stands  out  in  my  memory  Mrs.  Cor¬ 
delia  Kell,  formerly  a  nurse  in  the 
Government  hospital  for  Navajo  at 
Fort  Defiance,  Arizona,  and  now  in 
charge  of  the  Catholic  clinic  at  Luka- 
chukai  among  the  same  Indians. 
When  I  saw  Mrs.  Kell  this  summer 
she  had  just  returned  from  preparing 
for  burial  the  body  of  a  Navajo. 
Superstition  keeps  the  Indian  from 
that  corporal  work  of  mercy.  In 
what  may  be  called  the  operating  room 
of  her  little  clinic  I  saw  two  pairs  of 


forceps,  proving  that  she  can  in 
emergency  be  dentist  for  the  quick  as 
well  as  undertaker  for  the  dead.  In 
the  building  which  she  occupies  as 
clinic  and  residence,  the  transforma¬ 
tion  from  the  appearance  of  a  barn  to 
that  of  the  neatness  of  the  well- 
ordered  hospital  and  home,  were  the 
labor  of  her  own  hands.  For  all  the 
work  she  is  doing,  including  not  only 
her  own  living  which  is  expensive  at 
such  a  remote  point,  but  also  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  medical  supplies,  the  provid¬ 
ing  of  food  and  clothing  for  relief,  all 
costs  are  expected  to  be  covered  by  an 
allowance  of  $50  a  month  from  a 
benefactor  of  the  Church.  At  least  as 
much  more  money  should  be  provided 
from  some  other  source.  Mrs.  Kell 
has  had  to  expend  her  own  savings 
of  other  years.  Why  could  not  some 
Catholic  women’s  club  adopt  Mrs.  Kell 
and  her  work? 

Indian  Girl’s  Hope  Chest 

In  Los  Angeles  there  are  a  man  and 
wife — let  me  invert  the  order  and  say 
— there  are  a  wife  and  man  (and 
some  man  he  is)  who  are  doing  a 
wonderful  Catholic  work  in  caring  for 
OA^er  fifty  Indian  children.  Loretta 


PIMA  AND  PAPAGO  GIRLS  TAKE  RED  CROSS  NURSING  COURSE 
j  Very  unlike  primitive  Indian  women  who,  after  battle  gave  coup  de  grace  with  war  club  to  enemy  wounded. 
In  autos,  Mrs.  James  McGrath  (left)  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Burrows  (right)  took  girls  twice  a  week  for  five 
weeks  to  the  University  of  California,  at  Los  Angeles,  for  instructions  by  a  Red  Cross  nurse. 
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McGrath  is  encouraged  and  assisted 
in  her  work  in  every  way  by  her  hus¬ 
band.  Jim  is  an  engineer  on  the  rail¬ 
road.  Mrs.  McGrath  starts  out  with 
the  principle  that  the  Indian  woman 
is  naturally  the  home  maker.  One  of 
the  girls  tells  Mrs.  McGrath  that  she 
has  window  curtains  for  her  hope 
chest.  Another  has  tablecloths.  And 
all  plan  to  have  the  strangest  but  most 
useful  of  articles  for  a  hope  chest, 
namely,  a  cooking  range.  Not  that 
the  range  is  actually  stored  away.  But 
the  thought  is  clearly  in  their  minds, 
even  if  the  money  is  not  as  securely  in 
bank.  In  banking,  by  the  way,  the 
girl’s  check  requires  the  counter  signa¬ 
ture  of  Mrs.  McGrath.  Now  all  those 
articles  may  seem  very  plain  and  es¬ 
sential  for  a  home  and  unusual  for 
hope  chest.  But  in  order  to  see  their 
far-reaching  effect,  come  with  me  to 
visit  the  homes  in  the  Arizona  desert 
among  the  Pima,  Papago  and  Apache. 
Note  the  difference  between  the  sooty, 
open  camp-fire  of  the  good  woman 
who  knows  no  better  and  the  shining 
cook-stove  of  our  girls  who  have  mar¬ 
ried.  The  cook-stove  is  a  good 
measure  by  which  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  work  being  done  with 
over  fifty  Indian  girls  who  are  placed 
in  Catholic  homes  as  mothers’  helpers 
or  as  full-time  housekeepers. 

If  white  children  learn  best  by  the 
example  of  a  good  Catholic  home  and 
school,  Indian  children  learn  even 
more,  especially  in  contrast  with  their 
primitive  Indian  homes.  The  white 
families  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity 
which  take  in  the  younger  Indian  girls 
to  train  begin  with  the  motive  of 
charity.  They  end  by  becoming  as  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Indian  children  as  to 
their  own.  The  Indian  girl  is  very 
patient  with  small  children  and  is 
easily  amused  by  them.  The  white 
mother  feels  safe  in  leaving  her  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  Indian  girl’s  care  before 
and  after  school.  In  parochial  schools 
the  Sisters  and  priests  are  pleased  with 
the  Indians.  The  Catholic  Charities 
Bureau  and  the  Queen’s  Daughters  of 
Los  Angeles  cooperate  in  the  work, 


making  it  easier.  All  work  done  for 
the  Indian  children  is  without  pay. 
Mrs.  McGrath’s  own  home  is  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  home  when  out  of  work,  which 
is  not  for  long  except  in  case  of  slight 
illness. 

Lay  Women  Missionaries 

To  mention  only  three  of  the  many 
women  who  in  the  past  ten  years  have 
gone  into  the  desert  of  Arizona,  two 
and  two  like  the  Apostles,  to  teach 
in  the  Papago  Catholic  day  schools, 
there  are  the  Rohret  girls  of  Tiffin, 
Iowa.  At  a  so-called  salary  of  fifty 
dollars  a  month  these  normal  school 
graduates  have  each  given  several  con¬ 
secrated  years  to  God.  Every  Catholic 
woman  has  at  least  half  a  vocation  to 
be  a  Sister.  How  few  have  thought 
of  realizing  it  in  this  way  by  going 
in  person  or  assisting  in  the  expenses 


CATHOLIC  SIOUX  MOTHER  AND  CHILD 


of  a  lay  woman  who  goes  and  teaches. 

To  name  one  stay-at-home  mis¬ 
sionary,  Miss  Anna  Schwendinger  of 
New  Ulm,  Minnesota,  has  for  thirty 
years  kept  her  friends  interested  in 
Indian  missions  and  collected  annually 
sums  as  high  as  $200  for  the  support 
of  the  mission  schools. 
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ST.  CATHERINE’S  MISSION  SCHOOL  FOR  PUEBLO  INDIANS,  NEW  MEXICO 

Supported  exclusively  by  charity  of  Mother  Katharine  Drexel  and  taught  by  her  community,  the  Sisters 

of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


Vacation  Schools  of  Religion 

In  the  Government  boarding  school 
at  Fort  Belknap,  Montana,  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  religious  vacation  school  was 
held  the  past  summer  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  Catholic  children  for 
two  weeks.  The  teachers  were  four 
lay  women  and  men  volunteers.  This 
should  only  be  the  beginning  of 
such  work  and  such  volunteers.  Yet 
years  ago  Bishop  O’Hara  and  I  had 
planned  the  religious  course  for  the 
Government  boarding  school  at  Che- 
mawa,  Oregon.  At  that  time  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  for  books  and 
supplies  and  expenses  of  teachers  was 
lacking.  Now,  with  the  Bishop  abet¬ 
ting  me,  I  stole  the  money  from  other 
less  valuable  work. 

Indian  Women  Missionaries 

Among  Indian  lay  women  who  do 
considerable  and  valuable  work,  one 
naturally  thinks  of  the  Mission  In¬ 
dian,  Petra,  sacristana  and  keeper  of 
the  keys  at  Mesa  Grande,  California, 
the  Sioux,  Mrs.  Louis  Enders  of 
Standing  Rock,  North  Dakota,  and 


the  Eskimo,  Miss  Anna  Sipary  of 
Alaska. 

Mother  Katharine  Drexel 

It  will  forever  be  impossible  to 
speak  of  Catholic  Indian  missions  in 
the  United  States  without  mention  of 
the  consecration  of  her  life  and  for¬ 
tune  thereto  by  Mother  Katharine. 
Drexel,  founder  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  for  Indians  and 
Colored  People. 

Opportunities  Summed  Up 

1ET  me  sum  up  by  listing  a  few  of  the 
^  opportunities  for  lay  women  for 
service  among  American  Indians. 
First,  there  is  the  opportunity  for  an 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  problems  of  the  Government  and 
the  Church  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
fluencing  public  opinion  and  financial 
support  from  Congress  for  Govern¬ 
ment  schools  and  from  ourselves  for 
Church  schools  so  that  the  tasks  of 
both  may  be  accomplished.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
civil  service  examination  and  enter  the 
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Government  service.  Thirdly,  there 
is  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  with 
the  Government  Placement  Officers 
and  find  Catholic  homes  for  Catholic 
children.  Fourthly,  there  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  seek  out  the  Indians  in 
your  own  community  and  assist  them 
in  securing  vocational  education  and 
positions.  Or  you  can  arrange  through 
the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis¬ 
sions  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  your 
own  diocesan  social  agency  to  secure 
from  the  missionaries,  children  from 


the  reservations,  provided  you  do  not 
live  too  far  away  from  the  Indian 
country.  Fifthly,  there  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  volunteer  for  a  year  or  two 
of  personal  service  on  the  missions 
or  to  finance  the  volunteer  who  takes 
your  place.  There  surely  are  oppor¬ 
tunities  aiough  for  the  lay  woman  or 
lay  man  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
serve  the  country,  the  wards  of  the 
nation  and  Cod,  to  make  a  career  of 
real  service,  useful,  patriotic  and 
Catholic. 


For  Extra  Copies  of  this  Pamphlet ^  Address 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions 

202 i[H  STREET  NORTHWEST 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


For  the  latest  and  most  authentic  information  about  our  American 
Indian  Missions,  read  The  Indian  Sentinel,  which  contains 
stirring  stories  and  vivid  pictures  by  the  Missionaries. 
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Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions 
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For  Additional  Information  about 
CATHOLIC  INDIAN  MISSIONS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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GREY  BEAR  AND  PRETTY 
RAINBOW, 

Brother  and  Sister,  Sioux 
Indians 


KEEP  THE  EAITH 
AMONG 

CATHOLIC  INDIAN  CHILDREN 


